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to this objection that all problems of origin are unsolved and that 
this evolutionary panpsychism is a step forward in that it is a 
reduction of the mind-body puzzle to a special case of a more gen- 
eral biological problem? I should reply that there was a pro- 
found difference between the unknown manner in which a new 
organic variation originates and the unknown manner in which a 
physical experience originates from a psychical. For the biological 
variation is at the worst nothing more, than a new arrangement or 
structure of material elements which were formerly present, while 
the genesis of physical from psychical involves the appearance of a 
totally new quale. "What, for example, should we say to a ma- 
terialist who should argue that because an animal evolved a 
stomach that could digest so likewise he might evolve a brain that 
could feel and think? Yet the same difficulty that prevents us 
from assenting to the view that sensation is a phase or result of 
molecular motion in the brain should equally prevent us from as- 
senting to the converse statement that molecular motion is a phe- 
nomenon which has resulted from sensation. Anything that would 
enable us to cross intelligibly from psychical to physical would enable 
us to cross from physical to psychical. For these reasons I can not 
feel that Professor Strong's new theory is any genuine answer to 
the criticism of M. Flournoy. Once grant to the idealist the 
psychical origin of a physical experience and we can understand 
its development by natural selection into an elaborate system of 
atoms and molecules. But the whole difficulty lies in granting 
this first origin. 

W. P. Montague. 
Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 

DR. BUSH'S DEFINITION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

"T^R. BUSH in his 'Empirical Definition of Consciousness' 1 
-*— ^ handles idealism in an easy, almost disrespectful way that 
must excite envy in those of his readers to whom the source of his 
confidence is not as clear as to him. Hence this note of interro- 
gation. 

Dr. Bush corrects the idealistic assumption that the subject of 
consciousness, the knower, is never an object of consciousness. 
Where a knower exists it is one among the objects of consciousness, 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, Vol. II., 
pp. 561 ff. 
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the body, e. g., or some part or action of it. And, where 'you, I and 
the chair,' e. g., are all objects of one sensation, 'that identical chair 
may be your object and my object'; it is then 'essentially public' 
On the other hand, hallucinations and dreams, and in part at least, 
I suppose, a feeling as of hunger or thirst, which are not objects in a 
world of experience where I and the rest of us stand in similar rela- 
tions to them, these are private objects. This distinction is 'strictly 
empirical'; and idealism, since it is based on the essentially private 
character of all experience of objects, 'dissolves away like the archi- 
tecture of dreams. ' 

But it seems to me that, though we grant that the subject of con- 
sciousness is ever an object also, yet when we turn to the meaning 
and test of the distinction between truth and error, Dr. Bush himself 
shows that the way to idealism and the absolute is just as open and 
easy as before, so long as we speak of private objects 'streaming' 
(even though they do not 'exist') in consciousness (p. 567). For 
when he says that 'the actual test whether my visual object be chair 
or hallucination would be to find whether you too see what I do, ' and 
that 'error in science is the fact of rejection by other observers,' he 
starts with the existence of a private object (visual or other, mine 
or another's) and asks whether it be public or private only. So 
that, with this private object as the grammatical and logical subject 
of the inquiry, whatever predicate (hallucination or reality) may 
be found for it, to it alone existence, within the range of the inquiry, 
can primarily pertain. Hence may easily follow the conclusion that 
'true' existence, whatever test we apply, is and means the private 
experience of an absolute. 

Is not the distinction between private and public objects just the 
distinction between consciousness of an object and the object which 
Dr. Bush starts by rejecting 1 Is not my dream, in so far as it is an 
object, public in the same sense as the chair, though it is not studied 
by me and by others in the same way, while all may, if equally near, 
etc., study the chair in the same way? 



Percy Hughes. 



University of Minnesota. 
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La Valeur de la Science. H. Poincare Paris, Ernest Plammarion. 

1905. Pp. 278. 

A hopeful sign for present-day philosophy and psychology is the 
persistence with which the common sense of the ul noXXol is steadily 
creeping into the somewhat attenuated and rarefied regions of academic 



